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ABSTRACT 

The supervisor facilitates the students' attainment 
of the instructional objective by (1) diagnosing the curriculum (in 
particular the behavioral objectives) and the teachers, (2) 
prescribing steps to remedy areas of concern with respect to the 
curriculum and the teachers, and (3) enabling changes in the 
ciirriculum to occur while at the same time enabling the teachers to 
acquire those new competencies they need in order to enable the 
students to succeed, when behavioral objectives are established for 
the students in the classroom, those objectives become the 
supervisor's instructional objectives, (Author) 
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BLIIAVIORAL OBJECTIVES AND THE SUPERVISOR 



J. Marvin Cook 

One of our primary reasons for being in the field of educa 
tion — whether we are teachers, supervisors, or administrators — 
is for the intellectual growth of our students » Although at 
times our energies appear to be focused in directions (new 
buildings, budgets, meetings, etc.) that seem only indirectly 
related to this concern, ultimately all of our activities find 
their justification in the increased achievement of students. 

It is my position that we in the field of education must 
affimi in a dynamic fashion the supervisor as one who — with all 
the rest of us— finds his motivation for many of his activities 
in the successful achievement by the students of clearly stated 
instructional goals. 

The supervisor is not involved in this effort alone — the 
classroom teacher, the university professor of education, the 
principal, the specialists, the superintendent, the board of 
education — all find their justification for their vocation in 
the successful achievement of instructional goals by students . 
In recent years there has been an increased effort to clarify 
those goals — those instructional objectives — by the use of 
behavioral objectives. The switch to behavioral objectives — 
and it is a necessary one if we hope co see change in the 
performance of our students — is being made to clarify to the 
classroom teacher what type of competence and what level of 
competence represents successful achievement by the student. 
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K.^v^vor, although behavioral objectives are a tremendous asset 
to n>st educational efforts, just stating objectives clearly will 
on.tblo each child to achieve. We must do more within the 
clas.srooTii, if we wish to express our concern for each student’s 
.•jchiovement . 

C.i a ssroom Instructional System 

Behavioral objectives must not be allowed to exist in 
isolation from the other components of a classroom instructional 
system. If we wish to operationaliz< our desire to humanize our 
t'.'iching to the extent that individual achievement by every 
student is a reality, then we must assume that the activities of 
the classroom support those objectives that have been id ant i .•‘*ied 
a.} instructional goals. A model of the instructional system 
which I have found most useful consists of four components: 

1) instructional objectives (behavioral objectives); 

2) evaluation of student achievement (tests, lab reports, 
etc. ) ; 

■J) instructional process (teaching strategy) ; and 

4) classroom management. 

These four components of a classroom instructional system can be 
shown as in Figure 1. The arrows indicate that there must be 
congruence between all four components. 




Figure 1 
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)ie testa niost measure how well the instructional objectives 
i.ho class un.it were attained by thr students. In order to do 
jfj, the tost' must measure the same typo of performance called 
Coi in the instructional objectives. An example will illustrate 
the point being made here. Suppose the instructiona.l objectives 
incJ.uded the following objective: 



Instructional Objective : 

Given a system of two relations of the type in Sot A; 
the student will be able tc construct a graph of its 
solution set and name the solution set in terras of tlie 
union or intersection of points, line segments, rays, 
half-lines, angles, or triangles. 

The following test items would exhibit PERFORMANCE AGREFJ4ENT with 
such an objective. It should be noted that Set A referred to in 
the objective would include such statements of relations as 

f(x,y) y 2 ( X + a |, X real] . 



Tost Directi ons : 



Given the fol. lowing systems of two relations, construct 
a graph of the solution set of each system and name the 
solution set in terms of the union or intersection of 
points, line segments, rays, half -lines, angles, oi* 
triangles : 



Test Item No. X 



i (x,y) 
l(x,y) 



y = I X + 4 ( , X real ) 
y i - 4, X real) 



Test Item No. 2 



f (x,y) 
{(x,y) 



y a I X - 4 |, X real) 
y i 5, X real) 



Note that the given conditions specified in the instructional 
objective were met in the test items and the required performance 
in the test items agreed with the instructional objective. 
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P imi] arly, the instrucL ional process irust have PERFORM/VNCE 
AGUM .'’ENT witli the instructional objectives. That is, THE 
IMf^Tl'fK'TIONAL PKOCE,SS MUST BE DESIGNED TO ENABLE THE STUDENTS 
TO ACv'. UE (AT LEAST) THE COMPETENCIES SPECIFIED IN THE 
I NSTUUC ' 1 ONAL OBJECTIVES. In like manner, the tests and the 
),n i5i.ru.- onal process must, have performance agreement, THE 
INSTRUCl ONAL PROCESS MUST BE DESIGNED TO ENABLE THE STUDENT TO 
ACQUIRE niE TYPE OF COMPETENCIES THAT THE STUDENT WiLb BE TESTED 
UPON. In the test items above the students vfere required to 
cons t ruct , and name solution set 55 of a particjqlar type. In order 
for performance agreement to exist between tV»e instructional 
process and the tests, the instructional process must include 
the teaching of both the constructing AND the naming of solution 
sets of this type. To teach one competency without the other 
and thc-n to test on both would not reflect performance agreement. 
Also, the test must, in turn, measure the typo of competencies 
which v/ere taught. 

The following operational definitions are appropriate for 
the model of the instructional system shown in Figure 1: 

Definition A. 

Instructional Objectives ; Statements of what the students 
will be able to do as a result of our teaching. A usefully 
stated instructional objective is one that helps us to see 
where we are heading and tells us how to know when we have 
arrived. Ideally, it will identify what a student would be 
doing vAien demonstrating his achievement of the instruc- 
tional objective, suggest conditions under which the desit ed 
performance is to be exhibited, and suggest the minimal 
level of performance that the teacher will accept as evi- 
dence the learner has reached the objective. 

Exeunple No. 1 ; At the end of the instructional 
process, each student will be able to construct 
a five-page essay in which he discusses any four 
factors that may have been influential in causing 
riots in Washington, D.C. in 1968. The discussion 
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of each factor will include: 1) naming the factor, 

2 ) the ratloi.alc for the selection of the facto?, 
and i) Mif f actor 's i.nfluoncc on the riots. The 
os.s.ay is to be written in class within thirty 
minutes without the aid of tiny text material. 

£;>-. .ample No. 2 ; At the end of the instructional 
process, each chcmi.stry student will be able to 
construct the solution to a "limiting reageant 
nK»ie problem" given the balanced equation for thf 
reaction, a list of molecular weights and a slid' 
rule. Tlio answer must be correct, show the profcr 
units and significant figures, and be completed 
v'ithin twenty minutes. 

Definition D. 

Inst .v actional Process : The teaching strategy (both planned 

and implemented) which is designed by the teacher to enable 
his students to attain the instructional objectives of the 
class . 

Definition c. 

yrocGss Objectives ; Statements of what the teacher or the 
student will be doing DURING the instructional process. 

A teacher process objective is one which states what the 
teacher intends to do personally during the instructional 
process . 

Example of Teacher Pro ce ss Objective : At the 

beginning of the fifth week of the year, the 
teacher will demonstrate the procedure for 
determining the unknown elements in a given 
chemical solution. 

A student process objective is one which states what the 
student will be doing during the instructional process. 

Examples of Student Process Objectives : 

1. During the fifth and sixth weeks of the course, 
the student will practice determining unknown 
elements in chemical solutions by determining 
the unknown elements contained in at least four 
different chemical solutions. 

2. During the semester, the student will lead a. 
discussion in class with a small group of peer 
students on the manner in which several art 
forms are used today to influence public opinion. 
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Definition D. 

Classroom Manacroment Obiectivog ; Thofuj ob;jn£,Llvea of a 
inanagemont nature which fac’ 1 i ’-.-iLe the accomp.lishTnent of 
the otHnr thit'i. components of the classroom anstj uctional 
system. 

Examples of Classroom Ma na orment Objectives ; 

1. Materials and equipment required for the 
instructional process will be available 
in the classroom when needed 95% of the 
time. 

. The materials, which were named in the 
instructional objectives as part of the 
planned testing conditions, will be 
available and in the classroom at least 
one hour before each test is administered. 

3. Sufficient time will he made available 
during each day for each child to mark 
his progress on the spelling chart. 

A clear distinction must be made by the teacher, the stu- 
dents, and the supervisor between instructional objectives and 
process objectives. The effectiveness of our teaching is 
measured by how well the students have learned what we intended 
to teach. That is, a measure of our effectiveness as teachers 
moves beyond the description of the teaching decisions and 
strategies we use during the instructional process to an 
appraisal of the outco me of our teaching — an appraisal of the 
■' oiiir.i.ig by students of those instructional objectives we init- 
ially said we were teaching toward. The instructional process 
is certciinly of value in itself, but its reason for existence 
lies in facilitating the achievement of the instructional 
objectives by the students. Differentiating between the com- 
ponents of tlie instructional system enables a teacher to properly 
plan for the achievement of each student in her class. The 
teacher who sees her role as FACILITATOR, that is, one who is a 
ci.iaqnostician , a prescriber . and an enabler for each of her 
student's educational growth, finds decision rwdeing becomes more 
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rol.iunal cincl motv humanly responsible when the decisions are 
('in^ madt* vn.tl’.in the poispective of a classroom instructional 
r/r.tem that is characterized by performance agroerwfnt between 
, (s components. Being accountable as teachers includes being 
'countable- to oneself and to the child for increiiaing his cora- 
etence level in respect to specific instructional objectives. 

'lie emphasis should not be merely upon account£d3iliiyi however, 
'^.'nc emphasis should be more upon the child achieving. To assure 
;u-.'h achievement by the child, it is proper that we, ss teachers, 
;;hould be accountable at the point of each component of our 
.’.nstructional system. In like manner, if we fail to be facili- 
tators at the point of assuring performance agreement between 
each component of our instructional system, we can not ajipect 
the students to reflect the level of achievement we desire. 

Concern for a student is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for helping a student to achieve. Systematically 
planning for the student's achievement is one effective way 
to express our concern. 

Role of the Supervisor 

What then is the role of the supervisor in respect t-o 
behavioral objectives? The author believes the following model 
of a supervisor's role speaks to this question. This model 
consists of four components: 

1. Instructional objectives (behavioral objectives) 

2. Evaluation of student achievement (tests, lab reports, 
etc. ) 

3. Supervision process (as a facilitator of learning) 

4. Supervisory management. 
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Figure 2 



The arrows indicate that there roust be perforroance agreeroent 
between all four coroponents of the Supervisory Instructional 
System. Of more significance, however, is that the focus of 
the system is upon the students' achievement of the instructional 
objectives. When the instructional objectives have been estab- 
iished for the students, the supervisor's role is to enable the 
students to achieve those objectives. Whereas the teacher works 
directly with the students, the supervisor works with the stu- 
dents through the teacher and the curriculum. Therefore the 
• iv.porvisor ' s efforts are ultimately focused upon the successful 
a hievement by the students. The effectiveness of a supervisor 
Is measured by the increased achievement level of the students. 

Perhaps operational definitions of two of the components 
will be appropriate at this point in this paper: 

Definition E. 

Supervision Process : The supervision strategy (both 

planned and implemented) which is designed by the 
supervisor to enable his teachers to in turn enable 
their stvxients to attain the instructional objectives. 
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Example of Sur-Grviaion Proceso Objective t During 
three Fall in-service sessions, the supervisor 
will co.iduct a workshop on classroom diagnostic 
and prescription procedures. 

Definition F. 

Supervisory Management ; Those acts of an administrative 
nature which facilitate the accomplishment of the other 
three components of the supervisory instructional system. 

Example of Supervisory Management Objective ; 

Personnel and facilities required for the Fall 
in-service workshops will be made available 
when needed. 

Within the perspective of the Supervisory Instructional 
System, the supervisor now becomes in a dynaraic way a FACILITAl'Or. 
of the learning process for each individual student in the school 
district. Whereas the teacher is a FACILITATOR who works 
directly with the individual students, the supervisor is a 
FACILITATOR who works through the teachers and the curriculum. 

As a FACILITATOR, the supervisor ia a DI/VNOSTIcr-iN, a PRESCRIBER, 
and an ENABLER. He diagnoses the curriculum, the classroom 
teachers, and any other factors affecting the students' achieve- 
ment . Today it is often assumed that if a curriculum is stated 
in terms of behavioral objectives, then it is a good curriculum. 
This is just not so. You may have a very clearly stated objec- 
tive but it may nbt be a "worthwhile objective." I believe 
someone (and perhaps the supervisor might well be one of those 
assuming this responsibility) should be diagnosing the curricula 
in our schools and asking: "Are the objectives worthwhile? Are 

these objectives really worth the time and energy that is 
expended in enabling the students to attain them? Are the 
Instructional objectives Identified for a set of students the 
objectives that are appropriate for those students? Are the 
objectives too complex or are they too simple?" 
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■1' . !;, nry Walbesser of the University of Maryland has found that 
; 'Curricula currently based upon behavioral objectives can be 
' J /. ii'.ified into a category of simple objectives. Most do not 
qu’ re much more from the students than that they be uble to 
Hil t: and identify concepts and state rules. As a diagnostician 
of , r 1 a-ula , the supervisor should assure that the curriculmti 
.<;• ctives are quality objectives which are both clearly stated 
a.'i.?, '/orthv;hile. 

Other questions that the supervisor, as a diagnostician, 
be asking as she diagnoses a curriculum include: "Does 

tr>e curriculum enaUble the child to progress? Are there voids 
i 1' the curriculum? Are there missing steps in the sequence of 
oh jtjc.-’ ives? Also, does the curriculum consist of just a list of 
oh j actives or have they been sequenced into a performance 
hrejiurchy?" 

Supervisors would be providing a much needed service if 
thev would take the next step with behavioral objectives and 
sequence the objectives of curriculum units into performance 
hierarchies. Beginning with a terminal objective of an instruc- 
tiohal unit stated in terms of the performance the students are 
ex^iiected to be able to exhibit at the completion of the unit, a 
performance hierarchy is developed by analyzing this final 
capability into subordinate skills in an order suc^ that lower- 
Ic /el skills enable the higher-order ones to be learned. The 
GompJ.^ted set of ordered cumulative skills form a hierarchy. An 
example of a hierarchy consisting of one terminal objective and 
two enabling objectives is shown in Figure 3. 




A Performance Hierarchy in Geometry 
Figure 3 

By first attaining the competencies described in Objectives 2 
and 3, the student can then be taught the competence stated in 
Objective 1. 

Suppose the terminal objective for an instructional unit was 
that the students will be eible to construct ^ topic sentence . 

The subordinate skills and their ordered relationship are deter- 
mined by successively asking the following question about first 
the terminal objective and then about each of the identified 
enabling objectives: "What would the student have to already 

know before he could be taught the new competence?" In the hier- 
archy shown in Figure 4 four enabling objectives (subordinate 
competencies) were identified. 
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Performance Hierarchy for Topic Sentence 

Figure 4 



An analysis of objective Nc. 5 revealed the set of suix)rdinate 
competencies diown in Figure 4, some in common and some not in 
common, ranging down to a simple competence for which it was 
assumed the pupils would have the necessary prerequisite skills. 

The terminal objective of one unit often might be one of 
the eneUbling objectives of a larger instructional unit with a 
more complex terminal objective. An example of such a situation 
is illustrated in Figure 5. The terminal objective for this unit 
is shown as objective No. 13. An analysis of this ta^ resulted 
in the learning hierarchy ^own. Note that the terminal objective 
of the learning hierarchy in Figure 4 is one of the subordinate 
objectives for the performance hierarchy in Figure 5. 
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*This hierarchy was designed by V/arren Hubbard, English teach®’- FS-"/0 

staff rneipber. Bait irore c’.icy ►•.'.hl’c Schools, Baltiinore, Mar viand. 
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In udcJition to diagnosing the curriculum, the supervisor 
<itt a diagnostician diagnoses the teacher and determines the 
teaching competencies she has as compared to those she needs to 
, facilitate the students to attain the instructional objectives. 

^ The supervisor would be seeking to obtain answers to questions 

similar to the following; "Does there exist performance agree- 
ment between the components of the teacher's classroom instruc- 
tional system? Does the toacher exhibit the competence to 
manage a classroom with behavioral objectives and performance 
hierarchies? Can the teacher effectively teach the drop-out who 
drops in?" 

When the supervisor has obtained answers to such questions 
about the teacher and in like manner answers to questions about 
the curriculum, then the supervisor assumes the role of a 
PRESCRIBER both at the point of the curriculum and at the point 
of the teacher. 

The supervisor may prescribe the steps to assure that the • 
instructional objectives are quality objectives. Decisions may 
be made about how the objectives of the curriculum will be 
sequenced into performance hierarchies. Perhaps summer workshops 
will be required to construct such hierarchies for the various 
parts of the curriculum-. Perhaps the supervisors will identify 
and prescribe new materials that may be purchased which are 
based upon performance hierarchies. 

For the teacher, the supervisor may prescribe specific 
training sessions. If the diagnosis noted that the teacher had 
the competencies required to enable the students to achieve, but 
not the necessary equipment, then the supervisor might prescribe 
that such support equipment be made available. In all cases, 
for both the curricula and the teachers, the prescription is 
based upon an earlier diagnosis. 
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As an ENABLER, the supervisor eneibles the prescribed 
changes in the curriculum to occur. Workshops will be conducts 
for the construction of curriculum using performance hierarchies 
or the purchase of new curriculum will be expedited based upon 
the prescriptions made earlier by the supervisor. Similarly, 
the supervisor provides for the multi-faceted, multi-sensory 
instruction (in-service workshops, etc.) that enables the 
teachers to attain those new teaching competencies identified 
by the diagnosis and named in the prescription as necessary to 
assure that the students achieve the instructional objectives of 
the school. 

conclusion 

What is the role of the Supervisor? He facilitates the 
students' attainment of the instructional objective by: 

Diagnosing the curriculum (in particular the behavioral 
objectives) and the teachers; 

Prescribing steps to remedy areas of concern with respect 
to the curriculum and the teachers; and 

Enabling changes in the curriculum to occur ^/hile at the 
same time enabling the teachers to acquire those new 
competencies they need IN ORDER TO ENABLE THE STUDENTS 
TO SUCCEED. 

What is the relation of Behavioral Objectives to the Supervisor? 
When Behavioral Objectives are establi^ed for the students in 
the classroom, those objectives become the SUPERVISOR'S 
instructional objectives! 
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